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Ir is a common belief that the successful enter- 
prise of the ‘Rochdale Pioneers’ was the first 
practical embodiment of the co-operative principle 
in England. It seems, however, from the Report 
of the Rev. James Fraser, one of the assistant- 
commissioners in the inquiry now being made 
into the employment of women and children in 
agriculture, that this is not really the case. So far 
back, it would appear, as the year 1830—that is, 
fourteen years before the commencement of the 
Rochdale scheme—the idea occurred to a Suffolk 
gentleman, Mr Gurdon, of Assington Hall, to try 
whether the principle of copartnership could not 
be successfully applied in the cultivation of a 
farm. He therefore selected a piece of his own 
land, of about sixty acres in extent, of average 
quality, and at once formed his small band of co- 
operators. He selected the first members of his 
Assington Co-operative Agricultural Society —fifteen 
in number—exclusively from the class of agricul- 
tural labourers. Each of them put L.3 into the 
undertaking by way of ‘ subscribed capital ;’ and in 
order to enable the company to stock their farm, 
Mr Gurdon lent them the sum of L.400 without 
interest. The undertaking has prospered greatly 
ever since its commencement. The shares are now 
of the value of L.50. The loan of 1.400 has been 
repaid. The number of acres in occupation by 
the Society has been increased from sixty to one 
hundred and thirty, and the shareholders from 
fifteen to twenty-one. 

The dividends of the Society—like those of 
more pretentious companies—have fluctuated since 
its establishment, but every year there has been 
some profit to divide. In addition to the 


repayment of the loan of L.400, the company 
have stocked their farm with six horses, four 
cows, one hundred and ten sheep, and from 
thirty to forty pigs—all which are their own pro- 
perty. The land is farmed by five men, and two 
or three boys. When a member works upon the 


farm, he is paid wages at the same rate as those 
which would be paid to an ordinary labourer. A 
committee of four are charged with the manage- 
ment of the farm—two of whom retire each year. 
The practical direction of the farm, however, is in 
the hands of the farm-bailiff, who is himself a 
co-operator, but he receives wages from the com- 
pany in the same way as any other labourer would 
do. No member is allowed more than one share 
in the Society, and only labourers of the parish 
are allowed to hold shares. If a man, therefore, 
goes to reside more than three miles from Assington, 
he is obliged to dispose of his share. When a new 
member is admitted into the Society, he pays down 
L.5 as a deposit for his share, and the remainder of 
the current value by instalments, The premises 
are kept in repair by the tenants, are insured 
for L.500, and every twelve years are revalued. 
A member who may need it, can have a loan 
advanced to him up to one half of the current 
value of his share—a privilege which has, however, 
been rarely used. All the voting in this Society, 
it is interesting to notice, is by ballot. 

After twenty-four years of trial, Mr Gurdon’s 
first experiment had succeeded so well that he was 
encouraged to try a second one. In 1854, he 
therefore commenced the ‘ Assington Co-operative 
Agricultural Association. This enterprise began 
with seventy acres of land, and thirty-six members 
—each subscribing L.3, 10s. by way of ‘ paid-up 
capital’ Mr Gurdon again shewed his liberality 
by lending to the new Association the sum of 
L.400 without interest. During the fourteen 
years which have now elapsed since the establish- 
ment of this second Co-operative Society, it 
has prospered so much that its members have 
been enabled to repay the loan of L.400 to 
Mr Gurdon, and have also taken in additional 
land, and stocked it. They now occupy two 
hundred and twelve acres, at a yearly rent of 
L.325. They are quite out of debt, and the 
stock of the farm (which is entirely their own 
property) is valued at L.1200. The original shares 
of L.3, 10s. now sell freely for L.30. In conse- 
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devoted to the repayment of the loan of L.400, and 
to the taking in and stocking of so much additional 
land, the surplus which has actually been divided 
amongst the members has not been large, but it 
will readily be seen that the prospects of this 
Association give promise of a very successful 
future. These two societies are not yet incorpor- 
ated, but they intend to become so. It will be 
observed that the only exceptional privilege which 
these Assington societies have enjoyed has been 
that of the loan, without interest, of the money 
wherewith they ‘were enabled to stock their 
farms, and in both cases this loan has been paid 
back. In the case of the second Society, the 
members are not restricted to the class of agricul- 
tural labourers. As a matter of fact, however, all 
but six are taken from that class—the employ- 
ments of the six excepted ones being one miller, 
one blacksmith, one shoemaker, one wheelwright, 
and two joiners. The advantages of societies like 
these at Assington in inducing provident habits 
amongst agricultural labourers, in decreasing pau- 

i and in giving their members an interest 
in the soil, and through it, an interest in their 
common country, are obvious. The only valid 
objection to them is that, if they were established 
generally throughout the country, they might tend 
to the extinction of the small tenant-farmers. The 
same objection is, of course, urged against co-opera- 
tive stores in towns—namely, that they tend to 
sweep the small shopkeeper from off the face of the 
earth. It is very doubtful, however, whether the 
co-operative principle will ever be so widely acted 
upon as to lead to these results. 

The successful results of the c rative prin- 
ciple, as applied to farming in Assington, led to 
the establishment there in the year 1863 of a rural 
co-operative store. It is ed the ‘ Assington 
Industrial and Provident Society,’ and originally 
started with thirty-six members, but it now num- 
bers eighty-eight. The shares are of the value of 
L.1, and each member is expected to hold five. 
Interest at the rate of five per cent. is allowed to 


each shareholder on his capital, and the balance of. 


profit is divided amongst the members who are 
purchasers, in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases. The amount of members’ purchases in 
the September quarter, 1867, was L.660, and of 
non-members, L.45. Credit is not given to non- 
members, nor to members beyond the value of 
their shares. If, at a division of profits, a member 
does not choose to take his share in money, he can 
have it added to the amount of his capital. The 
average dividend last year on the amount of 
purchases was at the rate of about 5} per cent. per 
annum. The establishment consists of a manager, 
his wife, and a shopman, who receive weakly 
salaries of 14s., 3s., and 8s. respectively. The 
store is managed by a committee of shareholders, 
is regi and is conducted under a code of 
rules which has the sanction of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies in England. 
Upwards of sixty of the shareholders are agricul- 
labourers, and they have—the manager of 
the store testifies—‘ been very much bettered in 
their condition thereby” Many of them say that 
they ‘ have no call to look after their rent now,’ as 
its amount is almost made up out of their dividend 
on capital and purchases. 


Another rural co-operative store flourishes in 
the village of Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, under 
the auspices of Lord Ducie. That nobleman has 
himself described the success which the Tortworth 
experiment has met with in a very able letter 
which appeared in the Times of April 9, 1868, 
It appears, from that communication, that in March 
1867, about twenty of the most intelligent men in 
Lord Ducie’s employment met and agreed to attempt 


a co-operative store for — early L.50 was 
subscribed by them on the spot as share capital, and 


a committee was elected. Suitable accommodation 
was easily provided, rough shop-fittings were extem- 
porised, stores were purch and in a few days 
sales were begun. Ready-money payment was 
enforced from the first commencement of the store, 
The committee was composed of ms of various 
grades, including day-labourers. A carpenter, work- 
ing half-time at his trade, and giving his afternoons 
and Saturdays to the store, with the occasional 
assistance of a school-boy as clerk, was found 
sufficient to carry on the business. The weekly 
supervision of the committee, which meets in the 
store itself, has kept the supplies well up to the 
demand. The are sold at the ordinary shop 
prices, and at the end of every quarter a division 
of profits is made among the purchasers. Share- 
holders take double the profit of non-shareholding 
customers, and receive in addition five per cent. 
per annum on their paid-up share capital. 

The London co-operative stores which sell 
articles at a low price, and retain only a sufficient 
profit to meet the ordinary expenses of manage- 
ment, are no doubt well suited to the needs of 
the class by whom they were instituted; but the 
store at Tortworth seems no less adapted for 
the circumstances of an agricultural district. 
The system of quarterly dividends, it will be seen, 
insures at least a quarter’s savin Lord Ducie’s 
account of the astonishment of the Tortworth 
labourers at finding themselves ‘in the novel 
position of capitalists’ is most amusing. ‘Labourers,’ 
writes he, ‘are astonished to find that whilst 
they have been receiving their goods at the usual 
prices, and of a better quality than formerly, a 
fund has been mysteriously accumulating, which is 
their own, and which is large or small in propor- 
tion to the extent of their purchases. A man with 
a large family, adds his Lordship, ‘and whose 
expenditure on the necessaries of life is conse- 

uently large, thus finds a new light thrown upon 
the text which assures him that happiness is among 
the possessions of the man whose quiver is full of 
young children.’ 

The total sales for the year ending March 23, 
1868, have amounted at this Tortworth store to the 
sum of L.1648—a sum far beyond anything which 
the wildest dreams of its original promoters ever 
led them to anticipate. The occupations of the 
shareholders at the end of the first year were as 
follows : labourers, 25 ; carpenters and masons, 11 ; 
tradesmen, 9; farmers, 6; gardeners, 6; clergy, 
gentlemen, domestic servants, and various occu- 
ogee 16. purchases have also been made 

non-shareholders receiving only half- profits. 

e sales at the store want the first quarter, 
L.320 ; second, L.349 ; third, L.468 ; fourth, L.511. 
The dividends to the shareholders were, in the 
pound expended, for the first quarter, 3s. 4d. ; 
second, 2s. 9d.; third, 3s. 2d.; fourth, 3s. 6d. 
Lord Ducie cites, in his letter, the following 
‘typical cases’ of the accounts at the end of the 
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year of three labourers who all joined the store at 
its commencement : 


Dividend on 
Capita’ Money Expended. 
£1 0 O £5 0 7 
11410 210 0 
019 3 317 0 


All these men earn 12s. each per week. The 
difference in the amount of their dividends arises 
from the different amounts expended by each. A, 
for instance, has a large family, some of whom add 
to the common purse; his purchases have thus 
been large, and the result is that he receives a 
dividend which much more than pays the rent of 
his house and garden. These men have also 
received five per cent. upon their paid-up capital. 

So successful has this Tortworth store been 
during the first year of its existence, that the 
committee have now added to it a drapery branch, 
and have expended 1.230 in stocking it. They 
have also determined, it seems, to pay their sales- 
man two and a half per cent. upon his sales, in 
lieu of a fixed salary, and have secured the whole 
of his time. They have, moreover, resolved to 
pay their committee-men sixpence each for every 
attendance, ‘a humble extravagance which,’ remarks 
Lord Ducie, ‘will contrast favourably with the 

tice of more ambitious institutions’ The 
concluding sentences of his Lordship’s letter to the 
Times are so sensible, and state so admirably the 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of 
rural co-operative stores, that we shall take the 
liberty of transcribing them in full. ‘I trust, 
says his Lordship, ‘that I am not over-sanguine in 
attaching much importance to this movement. I 
do not expect the renovation of society by means 
of cheap groceries ; but when <7 co-operative 
stores can be established, I do look for a more 
thrifty population, better supplied with better 
necessaries of life, and deriving a certain advantage 
mentally from the interest which they learn to 
take in the small commercial experiences which 
are thrust upon them. I believe, also, that a 
landed proprietor will benefit both himself and his 
dependents by encouraging the movement, and 
that a clergyman who will assist and give his 

ishioners the advantage of his superior intel- 
— in their attempts at self-help, will not 
transgress the bounds or the duties of his office.’ 

One feature of difference, it will be observed, 
between the Tortworth and the Assington stores 
is, that at Tortworth non-members are allowed a 
share of the profits. Mr Fraser, in his Report, to 
which we have already referred, suggests that if 
rural co-operative stores would everywhere follow 
the practice of the Assington store in selling whole- 

e premises,’ their doing so would ten t 
towards the drunkenness, 
men would then buy no more beer than they 
actually wanted, and would, moreover, drink it at 
home with their supper, instead of sitting boosing 
in the village public-house. 

These experiments at Assington and Tortworth 
conclusively shew that, without any assistance from 
government or any extraneous aid whatever, co- 
operative stores can be successfully carried on even 
in purely agricultural districts. All that is needed 
is for some intelligent and public-spirited person— 
the clergyman or squire of the parish, for example 
—to take an interest in the matter, and the thing 
is done. The advantages of these co-operative 


stores in enabling agricultural labourers to procure 
cheaper and better articles of food; in encouraging 
in them thrifty habits ; in uniting them together 
by the bonds of a common interest in a common 
cause ; in increasing their business habits ; and in 
teaching many of them, absolutely for the first 
time in their lives, to think, cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
day is not far distant when every village through- 
out Great Britain will have its co-operative store— 
possibly also its co-operative farm. If the same 
wisdom be shewn in the management of these new 
enterprises which has been 80 conspicuously dis- 
played at Tortworth and Assington, there can be 
no reason why they should not meet with the same 
measure of success. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. 
CHAPTER XIIl,—THE RETREAT IS SOUNDED. 


Arter an interval of ten days, which seemed to 
me as many weeks, the admirable Mr Moulden 
exhibited another proof of his infallibility by the 
following letter : 


My pear Mrs Birunt—I have got to the root 
of the matter of the two Brigadoons at last, although 
in no case should I have advised 4 protégé to 

ive one sixpence in compensation for inary 
mage. It is quite true that Mr Snow Shien 
did once favour the world with a work of fiction 
bearing the title in question. But if Mr Percival 
Swete was not aware of the fact previous to his 
little business transaction with Mr e, it shewed 
(in so genial and warm-hearted a gentleman) a very 
remarkable want of interest in the affairs of his 
relatives—for Mr Snow Skinner is Mr Swete’s half- 
brother. As the latter and I happened to be alone 
when I had the pleasure of reminding him of this 
circumstance ony knowledge of which it caused me 
infinite trouble to attain), I treated myself to a 
very free expression of opinion upon the whole 
affair. Of course he saw that the game was up 
at once; but I am bound to say that a more im- 
tturbable and philosophic vagabond was never 
Peheld. The only thing that moved him was m 
imperative demand for that ten pounds (which 
have the pleasure of enclosing) that he promised 
to pay for the copyright. It was like drawing a 
ger. I doubt whether he ever paid anybody 
any money before. He excused himself upon a 
variety of grounds, one of which was, that Mr 
Drake had solicited him most —— to become 
his publisher. ‘ He courted me, Moulden, I do 
assure you. —‘ Well, sir, and if you don’t pay,’ 
replied I, ‘he will now County Court you ;’ which 
I think was rather a neat reply. By means of that 
retort, to speak chemically, I distilled the gold— 
Yours always, dear Mrs Blunt, with affectionate 
admiration, GEOFFREY MouLpEN. 


The receipt of this letter put us all in the highest 
spirits, and its contents enabled me to purchase 
the long-wished-for arm-chair for my dear uncle. 
Indeed, it was but too plain that he needed every 
comfort, although he would not admit that there 
was much the matter with him. The ex-maharajah 
still looked the grand old soldier ; but it was only 
to outward seeming: he was like a ee 
the walls of which are undermined, and might 


topple to the ground at the least shock. From 
being always with him, we did not, however, 
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reeive any particular cause for alarm ; and he did 

is best to prevent our doing so. He disliked to 
see the least evidence of trouble on his own account, 
and, indeed, resented it, except in Rosa’s case. It 
was astonishing how cheerful and animated he 
became under a. influence, and how he lost his 
old habit of taciturnity. Many a vivid scene of 
Eastern adventure, which would else have lain for 
ever locked up in his memory, did the young girl 
evoke ; only, as before, he never spoke of Tanna- 
jee, and but very rarely and incidentally of the 
Begum of Bundelbad. I think, since Rosa’s advent, 
he e embarrassed when alluding to his rela- 
tions with that august princess, although we were 
very curious to hear of them. Mr Glendell, how- 
ever, on one occasion—and I shall never forget 
that evening, for it was the very last our little 
company ever passed together—ventured to inquire 
respecting the Begum’s views upon religious mat- 
ters. 
‘ The religion of the state,’ replied the ex-maha- 
rajah, avoiding this home-question, ‘was unhappily 
idolatry ; but the Bundelbadians did not grow 
their own gods—they imported them from China. 
I have got an invoice somewhere of a consignment 
of deities from Canton ;’ and my uncle, who coloured 
a little, as if ashamed of this transaction, began 
fumbling some papers in a drawer. ‘ You see, 
Glendell, I was a stranger in the country, and had 
no public influence whatever; it was my duty, 
when treasurer to Her Majesty's household, to 
docket all the bills, and this invoice through 
my hands as a matter of business. 1 thought I had 
it somewhere here ; but I daresay it has been used 
for lighting cheroots.’ 

‘But what is that printed document I see, like 
what is stuck on tea-chests ?’ urged Mr Glendell. 

‘Oh, that is merely the advertisement of our 
Canton idol-maker. I cut it out of the Chinese 
newspaper, at Her Highness’s request, in case we 
should forget his address ;’ and my uncle carelessly 
closed the drawer, and sat down. 

‘Could you read Chinese, then, dear Mr Bray- 
don ?’ inquired Rosa. 

‘No, my dear young lady.’ 

‘Then what was the use of your keeping the 
advertisement ?’ 

‘Well, the fact is, there is a translation appended 
in English.’ 

‘I should very much like to hear it,’ said Rosa 
hesitatingly. 

‘There is no harm in your doing so,’ said my 
uncle : ‘it is a curious trade-document, that is all. 
—Read it, Marmy.’ 

And I read it accordingly. 


*T, Achen Tea Chinchen, a lineal descendant of 
Coupe Boi Roche Chinchen, the celebrated sculptor 


and carver in wood, who, through his unremitting | f 


studies to promote rational religious worship, has 
been honoured with the commands of emperors, kings, 
and rajahs of the East, and supplied them with 
superior idols for public and domestic worship, now 
humbly offer my services in the same theological line ; 
having travelled at a vast expense, and perfected 
myself in anatomy, and in copying the most graceful 
attitudes of the human figure under Nollekens and 
Bacon. A.T.C. is ready to execute to order idols 
from twelve feet high, well proportioned, down to the 
size of a marmoset monkey, or the most hideous 
monster that can be supposed to inspire awe and 
reverence for religion. My charyes are : 


For an Orang-outang, three feet high, 700 dollars; 
ditto, rampant, 800; a Sphinx, 400; a Bull with 
hump and horns, 650; and an Ass in a braying 
attitude, 850. The most durable materials—granite, 
brass, and r—will be used. Perishable wood 
shall never disgrace a deity made by my hands, 
Posterity may see the objects of their fathers’ devo- 
tion unsullied by the inclemencies of the seasons, the 
embraces of the pious, or their tears. Small idols for 
domestic worship, or made into portable compass for 
pilgrims. Any order post-paid, and accompanied by 
a drawing or description of the idol, will be promptly 
attended to; provided that one-half of the expense 
shall be first paid, and the remainder secured by any 
ouse in Canton. 


‘What merry laughs we had over Mr Chinchen’s 
circular! How solactentiy was the ex-maharajah 
induced, by the doctor’s wiles and Rosa’s smiles, 
to narrate the wonders of Bundelbad; and how 
charmed we were with them. Our guests did not 
take their departure till hours which, considering 
what ‘the Point’ hours usually were, might be 
called ‘small:’ they left us about half-past ten 
o'clock. 

I was gaily congratulating my uncle upon his 
talents as a raconteur, and on his hegunel hole 
when I saw him, upon a sudden, turn quite white 
—whiter than I should have thought it ible 
for his bronzed cheeks to look—and put his hand 
to his side, as if in pain. ‘ It is nothing,’ said he, 
with a smile that was meant to reassure me; ‘a 
mere passing faintness, that is all’ He would not 
hear of my running out to fetch back Mr Glendell ; 
nor would he retire to bed. ‘Make up the fire a 
littie, and let us talk, Marmy’ 

‘My dear uncle,’ urged I, ‘ this is not right ; you 
have had talking enough and to zpare for to-night, 
Why, in all my life, I have scarcely heard so much 
from you of your Indian experiences as within the 
last few hours.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, Marmy, I must say a few words 
more.—Is Tannajee gone to bed ?” 

I went softly to the Hindu’s chamber, and found 
him snoring heal. Perhaps he was dreaming 
of sitting up for his master beyond the usual hour, 
but he certainly never did it. He was as useless 
in the house as any log; but ever since that 
interview between us in the study, he had ceased 
to be insolent in his manner. It was indeed 
observed on all sides what an improvement had 


taken place in him; and on that slight ground— 


such is the advantage of habitual ill-humour and 
misconduct—he was even quite in favour with the 


cook. 

‘My dear lad,’ n my uncle gravely, ‘if I 
were te die this be I should 
have would be in leaving you so ill provided 
or. 
‘That would be my least cause of regret, uncle’ 
‘I do believe you, Marmy. And I, on my 
part, love you so that I do not repent of m 
selfishness in having kept you near me, thou 
you might have done much better for yourself 
away from home.’ 

‘Your selfishness, uncle ?’? I took up his large 
brown hand, which was far thinner than it used 
to be, and reverently kissed it. Young as I was, 
and in love with life, I would have sacrificed m 
own existence to have eked out his, and, than 
Heaven, he knew it. : 

‘I have had a happy time here at the Point, 
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Marmy, thanks to you; happier than ever I 
expected ; more peaceful than I ever deserved. 
Yes, yes; you do not know what my life has been. 
[ am thankful to think you have no idea of such 
things. But God is merciful. If He chastens us 
here, it is only for our good hereafter’ And again 
he pressed his fingers to his side. 

was alarmed by this action; but much more 
so by his words and manner, which were such as I 
had never known him use before. 
He went on to speak of death and judgment in 
words I shall not of course reproduce here. It was 
plain to me that if he had never talked of such 
matters before, he had long had them on his mind. 
He spoke with reverence and humility. ‘I hope,’ 
said he smiling, ‘that I shall not be weighed 
against men like good Mr Glendell, but that 
allowances will be made for an old soldier. But 
enough of myself, Marmy. If I were to die to- 
night,’ repeated he, ‘there are but fifty pounds in 
the world for you to keep house upon. In trying 
to better ourselves of late, I have made matters 
much worse. I drew the last shilling I had at the 
bank out yesterday ; and it all lies in my desk, 
with that Packet you wot of. When you have 
read its contents, you will take counsel of your 
own mind—for my word is pledged for you, 
Marmy, to conceal the matter. As to whether you 
wish to stay at the Point, where your t attrac- 
tion lies O yes, dear lad, I know all about that, 
and I love her as though she were my own child. 
Dear, dear Rosa!’ And to my wonder, or, I may 
say awe, I saw the large tears rolling down my 
uncle’s cheeks. ‘To have seen you two made one, 
Marmy, would have been too great a joy for such 
as I have been to witness ; but perhaps, in time, 
it may be so. Yet do not risk her happiness by 
wedding on mere Expectations: you will know 
what I mean when the time comes. Fifty pounds, 
as I was saying, is all that is now left from the 
sale of my Indian jewels; but the Point and the 
ground about it, if you choose to dispose of them, 
will fetch some twelve hundred pounds; or you 
can raise a part of that sum on mortgage, and keep 
yourself here by your pen. It is best to trust to 
yourself, and caleulate on no contingencies. Still, 
as you will have learned by the time I speak of, 
you may be one day a rich man. You will then 
remember the poor.’ 

My uncle’s charity, considering his circum- 
stances, was boundless; and eve woman 
and sick child in the village blessed his footfall 
when they heard it at their doors. The parson of 
the parish, of which our hamlet was but an out- 
lying district, with no church, used to call him the 
curate of Hershell. 

‘I will endeavour, uncle, all I can,’ returned I, 
‘to imitate your example.’ 

‘No, no, Marmy ; not mine, but Rosa’s. She is 
always good and wise. It is that you may secure 
her for a helpmate, I wish, most of all, that you 
may inherit what 1 have missed.—Listen, Marmy. 
Is the door fast ?—I am not going to divulge what. 
I have promised to conceal, but I may tell you 
this much: your future prosperity depends upon 
the Hindu. He is a peop and : does not 
like you, Marmy. Still, you will have a hold upon 
him. He must never leave your service. If he 
does so, pursue him to the ends of the earth ; and 
recover him, Dead or Alive. Yes, Dead or Alive. 
The reason will have been explained to you in that 
writing after my death ; but in the meantime, if I 


were to become ill and or look to this. 
Tannajee has been on his good behaviour lately, and 
that is a bad sign. I could not run after him now 
across the downs,’ said my uncle, with a sad smile, 
‘and bring him back by the scruff of his neck.’ 

‘I, however, can do so,’ observed I with signi- 
ficance. 

‘Yes, I think he’s somewhat afraid of you now, 
Marmy ; and that is no bad thing.—But there is 
another danger, to which you, who are yourself in 
love, ought not to have blind: Tannajee is 
courting Martha’ 

Ill as - uncle was, I was astonished at the 
gravity with which he made this announcement. 

or myself, I could not help laughing outright. 
True, I had observed that Martha and the Hindu 
had of late been very gracious towards one another ; 
but I thought I knew the cause. ‘ Why, until 
within these last few months, my dear uncle,’ 
reasoned I, ‘ those two have been like cat and dog. 
Why, he’s almost a black man, and besides, our 
cook is quite an old woman !’ 

‘That’s the danger,’ said my uncle with serious- 
ness ; and I am quite sure that his mind was then 
reverting to the princess who even to so late a 
period of life had evinced her iality to Euro- 
peans. ‘ When a woman gets to her age, she is not 
particular about the colour of her husband.’ 

Since our prosperity depends upon Tannajee, 
thought I, we are in a manner his heirs, and sup- 
posing he married Martha, and had offspring, that 
would invalidate our claims. But I was not at all 
ae of this danger, and perhaps the idea 
of it awoke a smile. 

‘It is no jesting matter this, Marmy,’ continued 
my uncle earnestly, ‘as you will understand some 
day. But this marriage must not be. Indeed, 
Tannajee has solemnly promised to’remain a 
bachelor, 

‘Then make yourself quite easy, my dear uncle, 
replied I with confidence, remembering the per- 
suasive powers of my pistol. ‘The Hindu s 
keep his word, you may take mine for that,’ 

~*You must not treat him ill, Marmy,’ said my 
uncle in low faint tones; ‘and remember, you 
must not be impatient for a dead man’s shoes. As 
for me, my sand has well nigh run out. Glendell 
knows it, my dear lad ; and J know it.’ 

‘You are tired, dear uncle,’ said 1; ‘you have 
exerted yourself much this evening, and it is long 
past gd usual bedtime, 

‘No: no bed for me to-night. I could not lie 
down if I would’ He seized my hand, and griped 
it with a force I could not have supposed him to 

ss. His brow was damp; his face wore a 
ook of mortal agony. 

‘For Heaven's sake, uncle, let me send for Mr 
Glendell. I am certain you are very ill. 

‘Nay, Marmy ; I am past doctors’ skill, and I 
wish to be with you alone—quite alone. 

As I looked up swiftly at those tender words, I 
saw something more than my uncle’s pallid face— 
I saw over his shoulder, at the half-opened parlour- 
door, a pair of gleaming eyes. They were gone in 
a moment, but I felt assured they had been there-; 
that for some time, long or short, we had not been 
quite alone, but had had Tannajee for our watcher, 
and perhaps our audience. 

‘Bring me that nice arm-chair, Marmy,’ whis- 

my uncle feebly—‘the one you gave me, 
—Bought with his first book, dear lad, dear lad; 


Heaven bless him !’ 
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Before I could gently unloose his fingers from 
their hold on mine, he thought I had already left 
the room ; his brain was plainly wandering; the 
noble ship was breaking up before my eyes. Pre- 
sently, with some disconnected words of prayer, he 
sank into a doze, and then I went out on tiptoe, 
and softly fetched the chair. As I p by 
Tannajee’s room, I noticed his door was ajar, so I 
closed it, and in order to stop further eaves- 
dropping, turned the key, which happened to be 
on the outside. Brief as was the period of my 
absence, it seemed to me that my uncle’s looks had 
already changed for the worse ; but at the slight 
noise I was obliged to make, he opened his eyes, 
and smiled. 

‘TI thought the bugle had sounded, Marmy, and 
that I had obeyed it, whispered he. ‘It is time 
for the retreat. The battle of life is quite over 
with me.” And indeed it seemed to be. Yet, with 
my help, he managed to raise himself and shift his 
limbs to the arm-chair. A smile of mingled love 
and gratitude then ee upon his features for an 
instant, and as his head fell slowly back, I heard 
him softly murmur ‘ Marmy.’ 

That was Uncle Theo’s last word. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE HINDU FLIES. 


I had never stood in the presence of death 
before, but my awe was nothing in comparison to 
my grief, which broke forth with such vehemence 
that it aroused both the maid-servants, whose 
terrified shrieks, when they saw what had hap- 
pened, were shocking to hear. But their sorrow 
was at least genuine, and I was glad to think that 
I had made the Hindu secure, whose hypocritic 
face would. have been far more unwelcome to me 
than their cries. After a while—I know not who 
fetched him—Mr Glendell arrived, and ordered 
all things duly. He was sincerely grieved, though 
he did not . his sorrow in our fashion ; use 
had blunted but not destroyed his sympathies. ‘I 
always predicted that your poor uncle would go off 
in this way,’ said he, not without a touch of pro- 
fessional triumph ; then added reverently: ‘He 
was a t-hearted man, my lad, and leaves no 
like behind him, so far as I know.’ 

When they had laid him on his bed, they left 
me alone with him, kneeling beside it, and sobbing 
as though my heart would break, I know not for 
how long. remembered nothing ; I was aware 
of nothing, omg that my father, brother, friend, 
was lying there Dead, until a gentle hand was laid 
— my shoulder, and a voice as dear as that 
which was hushed for ever, whispered to me that 
I was not left utterly alone and unfriended even 


yet. 

It was Rosa, whom her father had sent at dawn 
to stanch the grief for which he had no other 
remedy, and mingling her tears with mine, wise 
homeopathist, she thereby healed me. In that 
dread presence, I told her how those dumb lips 
had spoken of her last, and what those fast-closed 
eyes had longed in vain to see. Not with any 
intent, Heaven knows, to bind her heart to mine, 
which was already one with it! I was thinking 
of him only. 

While we yet spoke of this, and when it was still 
very early, Mr Glendell came and signed to us to 
follow him into the parlour. ‘Marmy,’ said he 
earnestly, ‘there has been enough of gnief. It is 
time to think of the wishes of the dead.’ 


‘I think of nothing else, said I, with my hand 
still fast in Rosa’s. 

‘But you must bestir yourself also. Did not 
your uncle tell you to keep the Hindu in your 
service? Where is Tannajee ?’ 

‘I locked him in his room last night.’ 

‘You locked his door, but he was not within, 
He was seen by the servants in the passage at the 
time your uncle died. He only waited for his 
death, I fear, to leave your roof.’ 

I started up and ran into the study. The 
window was wide open, and it was but a few feet 
from the ground. flew to my uncle’s desk, and 
there lay the canvas bag in which he used to kee 
his money—empty. The gold was gone. I touch 
the little spring, and out flew the drawer ; but 
that was empty also. Mr Glendell and Rosa had 
followed me into the room, and at once perceived 
that some new calamity had occu 

‘The scoundrel has robbed you, I daresay? 
observed the former drily. 

‘He has taken fifty pounds,’ said I; ‘but that is 
nothing. He has stolen the packet likewise that 
contains the “ secret.” 

‘The devil he has!’ exclaimed the doctor ex- 
citedly. ‘At all events, it is well he took the 
money, for now we have the law upon our side. 
You must at once get a warrant for his appre- 
hension, my lad.—Don’t be cast down; we'll have 
him yet, depend upon it, Marmy: he can’t elude 
folks’ observation any more than an escaped 
orang-outang. Now we see how excellent are the 
ugly 


Mr Glendell spoke thus cheerfully perhaps, 
because he read in my looks discouragement or 
despair ; but if so, he was never more mistaken 
in his life. He should have seen in them only a 
fixed resolve. The words of the ex-maharajah 
seemed once more to fall upon my ears with 
solemn distinctness: ‘Your future prosperity de- 
pends upon the Hindu ; he must never leave your 
service. If he does so, pursue him to the ends of 
the earth’ 

I was but resolving within myself that hence- 
forth I would have no other mission in life, no 
other hopes nor fears, would know no rest, nor 
respite, nor enjoyment, until I had obeyed my 
uncle’s mandate, and laid my hand upon the 
Hindu ‘ Dead or Alive.’ 


THE MOON. 


As our steamboat was entering Southampton Docks 
the other day, we noticed the way the vessel was 
guided in. The bend was too sharp for the rudder 
to bring the vessel round it, so a hawser from the 
bows was slipped over a _— on the pier. The 
vessel steamed on, and the hawser continually 
pulling us out of our course, compelled the vessel 
to describe a of a circle, and so safely to enter 
the docks. We might thus illustrate the motion 
of the moon round the earth. The attraction of 
the earth on the moon continually draws it out of 
the direction in which, at each instant, it is moving, 
and so compels it, roughly speaking, to describe a 
circle about the earth as centre. But there is this 
difference: the force by which the earth draws 
the moon is not a simple force, as the tension of a 
rope, but the result of all the attractions which all 
the parts of the earth exert on all the parts of 
the moon, Now, these attractions are different for 
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different parts of the earth. They diminish rapidly 
as the distance increases, being inversely on get 
tional to the square of the » Reena us, at 
twice the distance, the attraction is diminished to 
one-quarter of its first amount ; at three times the 
distance, to one-ninth. The moon, then, attracts the 
parts of the earth nearer to it more than it attracts 
the central parts, and these, again, more than the 
parts of the earth furthest from it. In consequence, 
the moon draws the earth away from the sea on 
the side of the earth which is furthest from the 
moon. It also draws the sea away from the earth 
on the side nearest it. 

Imagine ourselves at the moon, looking down 
at the revolving earth. We should see on the 
west side new continents and seas continually 
appearing, hastening across the face of the earth, 
and disappearing round the east side. As the 
waters pass from the western edge to the middle 
of the face of the earth, they draw nearer to 
the moon than the centre of the earth, and in 
consequence are drawn towards the moon more 
uickly than the earth itself. They cannot leave 
the earth, and can only obey this impulse by 
ange | round towards the moon more quickly 
than the earth on which they rest. When they 
have passed the middle of the earth’s face, they 
are now moving away from the moon, and the 
action is reversed, and all the velocity given to 
them before, relatively to the earth, on which they 
rest, is taken away. We see thus that we may 
naturally expect the water directly below the 
moon to be moving from west to east more rapidly 
than the earth on which it rests; and as we go east 
and west from that point, this motion of the water 
will become less. e same will be true of the 
water furthest away from the moon. We may 
thus consider the ocean as a stream of water flowing 
round the earth, generally at the same rate as the 
earth below it, but sometimes slower and some- 
times faster. Where it moves faster, it will be 
shallower. Thus, we may expect the sea to be 
shallow at the point below the moon, and that 
furthest away from the moon; and as successive 

laces are brought, the rotation of the earth, 

low or away from the moon, they have low tide, 
and Prete: Kor to these, of course high tide. 
Such is a rough explanation of the tides. There 
are other circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion, as, for instance, the fact that the seas cannot 
flow freely, but are impeded by friction. The 
general effect of it all is, that looking thus down 
on the earth from the moon, we do not see the low 
tide immediately below us, but to the west, in the 
western half of the earth’s face ; and the high tides 
are not on the western and eastern edges of the 
face, but are round behind the western and 
the other, between the point immediately below us 
and the eastern edge of the earth. 

Now, the moon hastens the waters in the western 
half of the earth’s face, as we thus view it, and 
retards those in the eastern half, tending to make 
the former move faster, and the latter slower, than 
the land on which they rest. But the tidal heap is 
in the eastern half, and therefore, on the average, 
more water will be in the eastern half than in the 
western. Thus, more water is retarded than 
hastened. If as much water were hastened as 
retarded, these motions would neutralise each 
other; but more being retarded than hastened, 
there results a slight average retarding of the 
waters of the ocean, causing them to move round 


more slowly than the earth, and so, relatively to 
it, to flow slowly westward. Of course, owing to 
lands hindering the free flow of the sea, innumer- 
able local currents are produced, which in their 
backward and forward flow nearly neutralise each 
other; but as the final result of all these motions 
we find a slow westerly current in the ocean, due 
to the moon’s action. 

This current does not move without friction 
against the lands it meets, or the deeper waters of 
the ocean over which it flows. By this friction, as 
the earth is revolving in the opposite direction, it 
tends to check the rotation of the earth. Just as the 
brake upon a windlass checks the rotation of the 
windlass and the lowering of the weight, so this 
friction against the earth acts as a brake, gradually 
stopping it. If we set a celestial globe spinning, 
we can soon stop it by gently laying a finger upon 
it. So the moon, as it were, lays a fairy finger on 
our earth’s equator, and, light as the touch is, the 
earth’s rotation will in time be stopped. Ulti- 
mately, the earth will constantly present the same 
face to the moon, just as the moon does now to it. 

There is a curious action in compensation upon 
the moon, which admits of an easy. explanation. 
Owing to the tidal heaps of water, the general 
attraction of the earth on the moon is not directed 
to the centre of the earth, but to a point a ve 
little distance from it on the tidal axis, whic 
points, as we have shewn above, eastward of the 
moon. Roughly speaking, the moon moves in a 
circle round the centre of the earth from west to 
east; but it is thus continually pulled, not to the 
centre of the earth, but to a point a little towards 
the direction in which the moon moves. Now, 
when we have a stone at the end of a string, and 
wish to make it whirl round faster, we move our 
hand in a little circle, pulling the string continu- 
ally, not to the centre of the circle in which the 
stone whirls, but to a point a little more in the 
direction in which the stone is moving. Thus, 
loss of rotation in the earth is compensated for by 
a more rapid motion of the moon, which, in con- 
sequence, will fly further from the earth, and 
describe a larger orbit. This change, however, is 
practically too small to be observed. 

We have shewn above how the moon produces 
a tide on the earth. Supposing the moon to 
possess an ocean, what kind of tides will our earth 
produce in it? The mass of the earth is eighty- 
eight times that of the moon. If, instead of one 
moon, we had eighty-eight such clustered together, 
each evidently producing a tide, there would result 
on the whole a tide eighty-ei ht times as high as 
at present. We can thus see how the tides in the 
moon, being = by the earth, would be far 
greater than those we have. By calculations which 
we could hardly explain in an elementary manner, 
we come to the result, that the tides in the moon 
would be about forty times as high as those on the 
earth, or about one hundred and ninety feet high 


on the average. A rather surprising result. Such 
a tide would sweep a large part of England clean, 
twice a day. Alpine climbing, far from being a 
luxury, would be a necessity. But there is thi 

difference : owing to the small mass of the moon, 
bodies weigh there less than a sixth of what they 
do here. So the labour of avoiding the tide would 
be but slight. Supposing the moon to be inhabited 
by creatures like men, we can compute their stat- 
ures that they may have the a Of men 
similarly formed, the weights will vary as their 
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bulks—that is, as the product of their length, 
breadth, and thickness. As the men are supposed 
similarly formed, the breadth and thickness will 
both vary as the length, and thus men’s weights 
will vary as the cubes of their lengths. ow, 
their muscular power varies as the cross sections of 
their muscles, which it is easy to see will vary as 
the squares of their lengths. A man twelve feet 
high will thus weigh eight times as much as one 
six feet high, but will have only four times the 
muscular power; and if the six-footer be sluggish, 
the twelve-footer will probably be unable to stir 
his vast weight. If, however, the twelve-footer 
were of materials only half as heavy as the six- 
footer, the relation between weight and power 
would be the same in both cases, and they would 
be equally agile. The material of man weighing 
con then one-sixth its weight here, on the moon, 
he could thus afford to be more than six times as 
tall, and be still as agile. Men forty feet high 
would move as freely on the moon as we do here, 
and experience no more inconvenience at a tide of 
one hundred and ninety feet, than we do at one of 
thirty feet-—a height commonly equalled, in fact, 
often exceeded at places on our globe. We may 
notice in passing, that on Ju — man’s stature 
would have to be dwarfed to thirty inches, to pre- 
serve his agility. 

The action of tides in stopping rotation, shewn 
above, must take place whenever bodies capable of 
tidal action revolve round each other. The sun as 
well as the moon exerts an influence in stopping 
our rotation. Jupiter's moons, if he possess an 
ocean, will in time destroy even his rapid rotation. 
But this is too remote to be of much interest. It 
is more worthy of remark that we meet with many 
bodies whose rotation evidently has thus been 
stopped. Our moon is such, ever presenting the 
same face to the earth. The satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, as far as can be observed, are in the 
same condition. And we can see the reason of it. 
Imagine our earth and moon, each possessing 
oceans, starting with equally rapid rotations. Eac 
will produce a tide in the other, and so tend to 
destroy the other’s rotation (we perhaps should say 
independent rotation, but the reader will under- 
stand what is meant). But there will be a great 
difference in the two cases. The amount of rota- 
tion to be destroyed will be different in the two 
bodies. Take a grindstone, for instance—a great 
effort is required to set it rotating, and an equally 
great one to stop it. The larger the grindstone, the 
greater the effort required. Now, we might regard 
the earth and moon as two such grindstones ; and 
computing, as can ng | be done, the ratio of their 
amounts of rotation when revolving at the same 
rate, we find it to be about twelve hundred to one. 
If the earth and moon, then, exerted the same power 
in stopping each other, the earth, having only y;45th 
part of the work to do that the moon would have, 
would do it in y?goth part of the time. Thus, if 
the earth stopped the moon in 1,000,000 years, the 
moon would require 1,200,000,000 years to stop 
the earth. This is supposing the powers they 
exert, in stopping each other, equal. It is not, 
however, easy to see the relation between the 
power with which the earth and moon act on each 
other by the friction of the tidal current. It 
ag me not only upon the actual amount of the 
tide, but also on the amount it lags eastward of the 
Cegtning body. The higher tide of the moon 
would probably lag behind the earth much less 


than the earth’s tide lags behind the moon. If the 
lagging were equal, the earth’s power would many 
times surpass that of the moon. If the lagging in 
the moon were less, the earth’s power would not 
be so many times greater. Certainly the earth’s 
power would not be less. Of course, the greater 
the power the earth exerts, the sooner the moon 
is stop Certainly, then, the moon would be 
stop’ twelve hundred times sooner than the 
earth. Looking back, then, on the long ages during 
which our earth has existed, we can easily con- 
jecture how long it must be since our moon had 
that rapid rotation upon its axis, which apparently 
is necessary for the existence of life. 

It may perhaps appear that we have assumed a 
great deal. No oceans now exist on the moon ; so 
our tides may seem pure imagination. Well, we 
will refer to the point again. Let us glance for 
a while at the moon’s present condition. Practi- 
cally, the moon has no atmosphere. This is shewn 
in many ways. When the sun sets on a clear day, 
it appears not round but oval ; the air bends down 
the rays of light passing through it, and bends 
those most that are nearest the horizon. A ray 
being thus bent down, its direction, when it reaches 
us, appears to be from a point above that from 
which it really came, and the object will be seen 
above its re ition. Thus, the sun a er 
higher in the sky than it really is, and the lower 
limb more so than the upper, so as to —— to 
it, and cause the apparent flattening. e sun, 
indeed, has really set to us when, by this bending 
of the rays, he is still visible. Rays of light graz- 
ing the earth, and passing out into space beyond, 
will be doubly bent to the earth ; thus, the atmo- 
sphere would enable an eye behind the earth to see 
a little round the corner, and the sun would still 
be visible for a little time after it had really passed 
behind the earth. Now, the moon often, in its 
ey through the sky, pdsses over a star; if she 
iad an atmosphere, the star would be visible some 
little time after the moon had passed between it 
and the spectator, and also reappear a little before 
the moon had passed from over it ; thus, the time 
that the star is hidden would be shortened by the 
moon’s atmosphere. Observations of this kind 
prove that the moon has no appreciable atmo- 
sphere. Or, again, as the sun seems flattened when 
setting, if we watched with a telescope the moon 

over a planet, the latter would appear flattened 
if there be an atmosphere. No such alteration of 
form can be detec Again, an atmosphere pro- 
duces a twilight, and if the moon has the one, it 
will also have the other. Very careful observation 
has shewn that such a twilight exists in the moon, 
but so slight, that the height of the atmosphere, to 
which it is due, cannot be more than a mile, and 
it must be rarer than any vacuum that can be 
formed in an air-pump. Other reasons might be 
adduced ; these, however, may suffice. With such 
an atmosphere, water, to any considerable amount, 
cannot exist on the surface of the moon ; for, as 
there the day is as long as fourteen of ours, the 
sun’s continued heat would create an atmosphere 
of steam greater than we know exists. At the 
same time, careful examination with the most 
powerful telescopes has shewn that no lakes or 
seas of any but the smallest size can possibly 
exist. 

When we examine the moon—we do not mean 
with large and powerful telescopes, but such as 
any person can put together for himself at the cost 
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of a few shillings—many particular features can 
be at once recognised. The southern part of the 
moon is especially noticeable as pitted all over 
with round cavities, often so close as to run into 
each other. They are of all sizes, from the minutest 
specks to great pits, almost discernible by the 
naked eye. Their character is singularly uniform. 
A great circular wall, the height of which can be 
easily estimated by means of the shadow it throws, 
surrounding a circular plain, usually depressed 
below the level of the plain without. In this 

lain, often one or more conical mountains rise. 

e are at no loss for objects on our globe to com- 
pare them with. Among the Andaman group is 
a volcanic island ; a lofty and precipitous wall, 
eighteen miles in circuit, encloses a circular’plain 
but slightly raised above the sea-level ; in the centre 
a steep hill, the cone of an active volcano, rises 
toa height of about eighteen hundred feet. We 
could pick out mountains in the moon answering 
almost exactly to the same description. It is 
impossible to resist the conviction that the cause 
is the same. The lunar craters, indeed, usually 
vastly exceed in size those found on our globe ; but 
we shall notice hereafter the reason for it. 

These various mountains, and other natural 
features, have received names, and we may, in 
passing, notice a few of the more conspicuous. 

lato is one of these vast craters, considerably to 
the north in the moon (readers will remember that 
astronomical telescopes invert objects, making 
north appear south, and vice versd), and so present- 
ing not a vertical but a bird’s-eye view, appears as 
a vast oval, with the central plain extremely dark 
and depressed. Copernicus, which becomes visible, 
or, in other words, at which the sun rises soon 
after the half-moon, is very conspicuous, terraces 
in its circular wall being easily detected, while a 
group of conical hills, two of them very easily seen, 
stands in the centre of the enclosed plain. Tycho, 
a crater considerably to the south, is of such dimen- 
sions that, if a circle were cut out of Switzerland, 
including Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, and Monte 
Rosa, down to a level with the sea, the whole 
might be placed within Tycho, and not a single 
peak be seen over the edge. Then, too, of conical 
volcanic peaks, such as that of Teneriffe or Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, there are beautiful examples in 
the moon. Pico, which shines like a little trian- 
gular speck of burnished silver, with a little patch 
of shadow attached, a little to the south of Plato, is 
computed to be at least seven thousand feet high, 
and rising as it does abruptly from a comparatively 
flat plain, would be a magnificent spectacle if on 
our globe, the more beautiful, as several similar 
though smaller cones are clustered near. 

But with all this show of volcanic force, the 
moon, — carefully watched, ,has given but 
few signs of fiery life. Herschel and others have 
observed phenomena at various times which re- 
sembled an eruption of lava in one of the lunar 
voleanoes, and lately it appears that the crater 
Linné has been slowly filled up, apparently by an 
eruption of mud or ashes. But the ee volcanoes, 
if not actually extinct, are probably not far from 

ing so. 

Besides voleanoes, there are other interestin 
natural features in the moon; great depeemed 
plains, presenting the appearance of ocean-beds ; 
mountain ~~ — evidently not by vol- 
canic forces, but the erosive action of water. 
_For instance, the Apennines, a range some four 


tp, 


hundred miles long, rise to the south of the Sea of 
Showers to a height of twenty thousand feet, slop- 
ing gently to the south, but to the north presenting 
a steep and almost precipitous descent to the great 
depressed plain. It thus presents a close parallel 
to the Andes, which rise gradually on the eastern 
side, but to the west overhang the Pacific with a 
far steeper incline. The Ghauts of India, too, 
have the same peculiarity ; and many other instances 
might be named. The height of the lunar Apen- 
nines may appear extraordinary, considering the 
comparative smallness of the moon; but if the 
Pacific were drained, and we measured the height 
of the Andes from the bottom of the depression, 
we should probably double their height. When, 
as we believe was once the case, the Sea of Showers 
was filled with water, the height of the Apennines 
above the level of the sea would not be so sur- 
prising. 

To produce a volcano, water is required. By 
the slow escape of the central heat of our globe, 
the interior parts cool and contract. The crust of 
the earth, left without sufficient support, cracks 
and subsides. The shock is propagated through 
the earth, and an earthquake is produced. Often 
water penetrates, and in the form of steam at high 
pressure drives up the molten rocks before it, 
and a volcano is produced. No water can be 
detected on the surface of the moon; where, then, 
is the water that produced the volcanoes we see 
there? Some have suggested that the solid part 
of the moon is pear-shaped, with the stalk end 
as it were towards us; whilst the water has all 
accumulated on the flattened end of the pear, and 
so is invisible to us. Such a supposition, how- 
ever, appears extremely gratuitous, and besides is 
unnecessary. If any of Jupiter's or Saturn’s satel- 
lites were so constituted, the part furthest from 
Saturn or Jupiter would be less bright than the 
rest of their surfaces ; but though their surfaces do 
vary in brightness in different parts, the dimmer 
part, in no case, we believe, is that which is 
furthest from their primaries. So there is no 
analogy in favour of this idea. The solution of the 
difficulty arises from the different bulks of the 
earth and moon. The weights of bodies on the 
moon is less than one-sixth of what it would be on 
the earth. Now, we know that the sun is com- 
posed largely of elements such as exist on our 
= ; nay, further, remote fixed stars are so also. 
We have thus every reason to believe that the 
materials of the moon will not differ much from 
those of the earth. As the interior of the earth 
cools down and contracts, the weight of the outer 
crust, which, if strong enough, would be left as a 
shell, breaks it down, and crushes it into the con- 
tracted matter below, so that no cavities, or com- 
paratively small ones, are left. But in the moon, 
the shell covering a cavity would be of smaller 
radius, the moon’s radius being less than that of 
the earth, and consequently stronger. Above all, 
the weight of the materials composing it being less 
than a sixth of the weight of the materials of the 
earth’s crust, but as strong, owing to the feebler 
force to crush the crust down, cavities would be 
ng on a far larger scale than could exist in the 
earth. 

Imagine, then, the earth and moon at equal 
temperatures. They cool down—the moon, how- 
ever, being the smaller, the more rapidly. The 
thin crusts at first formed on each are crushed 
down on the central mass as it contracts. After 
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a while, when the crusts have acquired some thick- 
ness, the lunar crust becomes thick enough to 
withstand the crushing for a while, and cavities are 
formed. When the break-up takes place at last, 
the lunar oceans penetrate, and pouring in im- 
mense quantity into the large cavities, meet the 
still hot mass below, and a tremendous volcanic 
outburst is the result. When we remember that 
the power of the pent-up steam would be as great 
as on the earth, but the rocks and lava to be 
thrown up would weigh less than one-sixth, we 
can easily understand the vast craters which exist 
on the moon, so thickly in places as to suggest the 
idea of the surface having been blown up in 
bubbles. As the cooling process continues, other 
and larger cavities are formed, the weight of the 
superincumbent crust being too little to crush it 
down into them. Into these ultimately the oceans 
descend, and after them the atmosphere. We thus 
see how, by the cooling down of the moon, vast 
internal cavities have been formed, in which her 
ocean and atmosphere are now buried. The atmo- 
sphere that still clings to the moon is but the thin 
upper layer, the rest has long since pe penne 

e rates of cooling down of the earth and moon 
are inversely proportional to their diameters, or as 
three to eleven. The disproportion between these 
is nothing so great as that between the times of 
their stopping each other's rotations. We can 
thus see why it is that, whilst ago, the moon 
has ceased to rotate independently of us, she still 
continues to shew some signs of central heat in 
the few cases of volcanic outburst that have been 
observed. 

Dreary, indeed, must be the scene that the 
moon now presents. Here, our air spreads by day 
its blue curtains, to temper the black vault of night. 
No such veiling there. When the sun rides high, 
the stars will all shine with little lessened lustre 
on the black sky ; the mountains will cast not a 
shadow but night itself. Could we but see it 
close, it would be as some nightmare vision we 
should gladly forget. Possibly the absence of all 
half-tones in shadow would confound our eyes, and 
we should see without perceiving; not, indeed, 
that all the rocks would be rugged and angular, 
the outlines not softened by time. When the 
volcanoes we see were thrown up, far other was 
the state of the moon; then the ocean wore the 
shore, and the rain and frost smoothed the moun- 
tain slope. Even now, amid the confusion and 
savageness of lava-beds and cinder-hills, we should 
see what would call to mind memories of happier 
times—here some smoothed chasm, where of old, 
under a bright sky, the brook murmured; there 
some shingly beach, where once the sea rippled 
round the polished pebbles. But all this is gone ; 
presents an image of death. We ire its bright- 
ness, and are as the children of whom the poet 
speaks— 


ee - her brother Peterkin 
something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found : 
She came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


We thus trace the history of the moon, once, like 
our globe, rotating with a day and night suited 
for organised existence. Its seas may have teemed 
with fishes, its air with birds, its plains with 


animals ; some even may be endowed with reason 
—as fair as, may be fairer than our globe. We 
have seen how, by the tidal currents produced in 
its oceans, our earth, slowly but surely, has stopped 
its rotation, and so unfitted it to sustain life ; at 
the same time, by cooling down, cavities have been 
formed, within which its oceans and atmosphere 
are now buried. It is a memento mori for our 
earth. As it is, so must this globe of ours become. 
Somewhat different, indeed, may be the manner of 
it, but the final ruin is the same. 

Yet, dreary as, at first sight, the idea of this 
inevitable decay appears, it really suggests an 
encouraging thought. That which points to an 
end, points also to a beginning. We are not left the 
victims of blind and inevitable laws ; there is behind 
them a power, dimly revealed thus even in Nature. 
Yet, weary of iron necessity, we turn gladly from 
Nature to Revelation, from Law to Love. 


ZEKEL FLINT. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 

‘Dig? Let ’em dig, and dig, and dig till 
they’re tired, and and and : 
and their tools air worn out, said Zekel; ‘and 
then they “Il be glad to come down to old 
Skinflint’s store, and buy his goods, for nuggets, 
and cents, and dollars, and dust. What do 

ew want to go up for? Stop where yew air, my 
lad, even if oy wound is well, and six months 
old, as I told yew it would be. Yer bread’s 
buttered this side, my lad, not tother side; 
so stay where yew air. I’m not going to make a 
lot of flam about it; but just shew me that yew’re 
a business fellow, and yew shall have Ruthy, and 
go halves in the store. There now! What more 
can yew want?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said. ‘ But how am I to shew you 
that I am a business man?’ 

‘Don’t know: wait a bit, said Zekel; and I 
busied myself in the store, where we used to do 
a famous trade, especially since I could go down 
to the port and buy first-hand of the captains, 
while Zekel minded the store. Previously, he had 
never cared to leave, on account of his child, and 
often, in consequence, bought at a loss, 

But how was I to a myself a business man ? 
T asked Ruth;* but she could not tell me, though 
matters went on so pleasantly that I felt no envy 
on seeing some of my old companions come into 
the store one evening, and seem half disposed to 
laugh at me for turning assistant to a storekeeper. 
They had had tolerable luck; but I knew that 
their luck was not so good as mine, for what man 
is there that will say gold is comparable to a 
loving, true-hearted girl; though, for that matter, 
there can be no objection to gold as well. 

The store prospered ; but at last a cloud came— 
a cloud of suspicion—for Zekel kept missing money 
in a most mysterious way. His custom was to 
age all the cash he took in a leather bag, which 

e always carried about his person; gold dust and 
nuggets, on the contrary, were, after weighing, 
packeted and marked before placing them in the 
strong box, over whose safety Zekel watched most 
carefully. For undoubtedly he was a prosperous 
man; and I knew of more than one uable 
consignment of gold sent to New York for safety ; 
while during the prosperous state of the diggings, 
Zekel’s trade increased rapidly. 
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Ruth mentioned the fact to me first, that her 
father felt sure that he was being robbed, for 
money kept disappearing in a most unaccountable 
manner. 

‘Does he lose it from his box?’ I said. 

‘No,’ replied Ruth ; ‘ from the leather bag.’ 

‘ But he never parts with it fora moment. You 
told me yourself that it was buckled round him 

‘Yes; he never parts from it night or day,’ sai 
Ruth; ‘ but for all that, the atime. ete 

‘Well, I said, ‘it must be either fancy, or else 
there is a hole in the bottom of the bag.’ 

The conversation dropped, and in the bustle of 
business I soon forgot all about it, until the marked 
coldness with which the old man treated me 
brought it all before my mind once more. ‘ Why, 
surely the old fellow cannot think that I have 
robbed him,’ I said to myself; and he grew so 
curt and suspicious at last, that I determined to 
8 to him upon the subject, being full of anxious 
t eo for the future, especially since of late the 
old fellow had trusted me almost like a son. I 
could not afford to offend him; so, for Ruth’s sake 
I determined to bear with all he said patiently an 


calmly. 

‘But surely, Mr Flint,’ I exclaimed somewhat 
warmly, after an hour’s conversation, ‘ you cannot 
think that I would be so base, after all your kind- 
ness, Do you think my love for your child only 
a pretence?’ 

‘What am I to think, my lad; tell me that? 
Yew say, how can I a ew? Who am I to 

t?—my own child e money goes; and 
it lies between one of us three here in the store. 
I know that it is not me; while as to Ruthy, I’d 
sooner charge myself’ 

‘So would I, a dozen times over,’ I said bluntly. 

The old man chuckled for a few moments, but 
that cold angry look came over his face again as 
he said: ‘I always said as no man living could do 
me; but by the tarnation creation, some one has 
done it this time, and slick too,’ 

‘ Regular business-like way,’ I said bitterly. 

‘Nation!’ said Zekel. 

‘But,’ said I impatiently, ‘how much have you 
lost? ‘When did you lose it?’ And when was the 
last taken ?’ 

‘Dunno, dunno, dunno,’ said the old man ; ‘ but 
the money goes more or less every day,’ 

‘Gold or silver?’ 

‘ Both, for anything I know ; but mostly gold.’ 

‘Then you must gi 
thange,’ I said; ‘and it’s too bad to suspect one 
whom you ought to trust in every way.’ 

‘Change—give away!’ exclaimed the old man 
angrily. ‘Do yew think I’m a fool, young man? 
Now, just look here. We’d best part. It will be 
better for both of us; and been better still, p’raps, 
if we ’d never come together.’ 

I ed, I prayed, I humbled myself in eve 
way; but the old man was inexorable. e 
evidently suspected that I was the thief; and the 
only consolation I had was the loving trust of 
= Ruth, who was nearly heart-broken when I 

eft. 

A few days after, I was busy with the rest up a 
creek, handling spade and pannikin, pick and 
cradle, working up to | knees in water to pick 
the bright specks of gold from gravel or washing 
stuff. en a month passed, during which time 
no communication with those at the store, 


ve it away by mistake in| y 


when one day, just in the height of business, I felt 
a hand laid heavily upon my shoulder, and look- 
ing sharply up, there stood Old Zekel, looking very 
grim and sallow ; but he held out his great broad 
palm, and upon my — made my eyes as wet 
as my feet with the gripe he gave me. 

‘I beg yer pardon, y he then said gruffly ; 
‘it warn’t yew as took the money !’ 
» i !’ I said eagerly, ‘have you found out the 

e 

‘Cuss him for a skunk! No, I ain’t,’ he roared 


angril ; ‘L only wish I hed’ 
Then how do you know that it ain't me?’ I 


says. 

‘Why, how the tarnation could yew be up here 
at the diggins, and take the money down there, 
too, eh?’ 

‘It still goes then ?’ I said. 

‘Goes, he growled ; ‘ yes, it goes ; and I’ve tried 
a dodge I know to find out how. I’ve never 
let the bag go out of my gripe ; I’ve counted my 
money of a morning; I’ve put down every penny 
I took upon a slate; and then counted up at night, 
and it’s been short.’ 

‘Made any mistakes ?’ I said. 

‘Nary one—not counted a cent out. There’s 
something wrong somehow.’ 

‘ Any holes in the bottom of the bag?’ I said. 

‘Look yourself ;’ and then, from beneath his 
blouse he drew the leather tourist cash-bag 
strapped over his shoulder, and suspiciously hold- 
ing on still by the steel clasp, he let me examine 
the bottom, which was intact. 

‘ Have you looked in the lining?’ I said. 

‘No,’ he replied bluntly. 

‘Then, why don’t oeat Perhaps a whole lot of 
pieces have slipped in between it and the leather” 

“Taint got no linin’, he said. ‘The bag’s right 
enough. This is the third new un I’ve hed since 
yew went away, my lad, and neither Ruthy nor me 

‘How is Ruth?’ I said, conjuring up as I spoke 
her bright face behind the ae counter, with half. 
a-dozen fellows eagerly seeking a smile ; and then 
feeling half mad with the jealous feeling that came 
over me. 

‘ She’s all right,’ said the old man ; ‘ but she can’t 
help me a bit.’ 

‘Send me any message?’ I said, turning a bit 
red, and feeling sheepish. 

‘Told me to give yew her love.—And now, m 
lad, 7” ll come back again, and help me, won’t 

ew 


ba turned me out like a and called me a 
thief’ 

‘ Nary once, once, my lad!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Well, you Tooked upon me as a thief, at all 
events,’ I said, as I recalled the earnest way in 
which I had protested my innocence ; and for the 
moment I felt that I meant it, when I declared 
that I wouldn’t come back to please him after such 
treatment. 

‘I thought yew wouldn't,’ he said drily, ‘know- 
ing how pesky yew young cocks air when yew’re 

tt out; but Ruthy said she’d be much obliged 
if yew’d come back and help her old father’ 

began to melt a little. 

‘Trade wants yew to brush it up a bit, my lad; 
and Ruthy’s looked ‘nation dull since yew’ve been 

me.’ 
OT thawed a little more, and I’m nearly sure the 


‘Come back!’ I said angrily. ‘No, I won't. 
0g, 
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old rascal winked to himself as he said: ‘ Yew’re 
wanted there, too, ’mazingly, for there’s a couple 
o’ long down-south chaps as bother Ruthy a deal 
too much ; and she don’t like it, yew know.’ 

Of course that last hit did it; but I was too 
politic to give way yet. 

‘So you want me to come down and help you,’ 
I said, ‘ to try and find out how this money 
‘oes 
. ‘That’s it—that’s it; for I’m down-beat with 


it, my lad’? 

y He ‘d be a sharpish chap to find it out,’ I said. 

‘Reg’lar razor-blade, my boy, fresh strapped.’ 

‘Business-like enough chap to make Miss Ruth 
a husband, eh ?’ I said. 

* Yew’re a nice un, yew air, now, ain’t yew ?’ said 
the old man, grinning all over his face, as he gave 
me a back-handed thump in the chest that took 
away my breath. ‘There: I tell yew what, my 
lad,’ he continued, ‘if yew’ll putt salt on the tail 
of the bird as does this job, I'll give yew a hundred 
dollars. Now then!’ 

*T don’t want your dollars,’ I said ; ‘ I want some- 
thing else. Now, is it a bargain? If I find this 
out, will you give your consent to you know 
what ?” 

Old Zekel hitched and screwed about ; grinned, 
groaned, shuffled in body and speech; but that 
a favourable arrangement had been arrived at, 
may be judged from the fact that I was back that 
night at the store, with Ruth looking more bright 
and charming than ever, as she welcomed me as 
warmly as I could wish. 


CHAPTER V. 


Before I had been back a week, I found that I 
had my task to do before I could meet with my 
reward ; for, in spite of all our vigilance, the 
money still went—mysteriously, unaccountably ; 
and I was fain to declare myself as yet quite at 
fault; when, at supper one night, the old man 
again asked me what I thought of it. 

‘It’s a nailer, ain’t it?’ he said, almost looking 
—— at my discomfiture ; but then there was 

uth to cheer me on, and I watched, and thought, 
and turned it over and over for another week 
without result, when, at supper, the old man 
declared his intention of pulling up stakes, and 
going elsewhere. 

‘I shall be ruined else, he said gloomily. ‘I’m 
sure I’m losing hundreds of dollars, and I can’t 
stand it any longer. Why, the very idea of me— 
Old-Raw—being done like this is eating my heart 
away, my lad, let alone the loss of the money. 
make tracks,’ 

‘Wait a little longer, I said; and that night, 
while I lay awake, seeming to see Ruth fading 
— from me, and my chances grow less, I 
resolved upon a plan, and getting out of bed in the 
compartment next to the old man’s—for, since m. 
return, I had slept at the store—I began to call 
him gently, not daring to go near him, in case of a 
salutation from his revolver. 

‘Mr Flint! I say, sir, I cried, till I woke him; 
and as soon as he knew that it was something 
about the money, he roused up, and over a couple 
of his best cigars we talked over my plan. 

‘Let yew carry the tee and be money-taker,’ he 
said. ‘ Well, is that all?’ 

‘Yes, I said, ‘that’s all; but I feel certain of 
detecting the theft if you let me carry the bag.’ 


‘Young man,’ he said solemnly, ‘don’t yew 
make sure of anything ; there’s something of what 
the Scotchmen call “no canny” about this job; 
but, howsoever, yew shall be bag-bearer if yew 
like’ 

I felt half-sorry afterwards that I had disturbed 
him for such a little thing ; but feeling more satisfied 
in my mind, I dropped off to sleep ; and the next 
morning—first thing—Zekel slung the ss 
my shoulder, saying: ‘ There’s twenty do in 
silver in it ; so, now, see how yew get on.’ 

One day—two days—three days—I took the 
money ; 2 good deal too—enough to make the bag 
heavy ; the old man quietly noting every transac- 
tion down upon a slate, as I took silver, gold, and 
copper, placing, according to his custom, gold and 
silver in one division of the bag, the baser metal in 
the other; but every night, when we came to 
reckon up, there was evidently a large deficiency, 
so that at last I was almost in despair, and offered 
to give up the charge of the bag, for I had been as 
particular as was possible in the hurry of the 
evening business, especially both in taking money 
and giving change. 

But ‘No,’ said the old man ; ‘ yew a | just as 
well go on as me ; for I trust yew, my lad, I trust 

ew. 

¥ The old man seemed so down-hearted at last, 
that one evening I quite felt for him, as he sat 
with his head resting upon his hand, while Ruth 
was weeping silently as she tried to ae com- 
fort. the day’s business was over, and quietly 
shut in together, we had been going over the 
money, counting it into little piles, and entering 
the amount in a book the old man always kept ; 
while I felt as despondent almost as the old man, 
for all my sanguine hopes had been dashed, and 
what to do I could not tell. I sat quite still for 
some time, gazing mournfully at the vouple before 
me, and then began, almost unconsciously, to pile 
up and spread about upon the table some half- 
dozen half-dollars, when a light flashed across my 
brain, and just as poor old Zekel exclaimed sadly : 
‘Yes, my little lass, we ’ll make tracks, or I shall 
be ruined, I started up, gave a regular Indian 
whoop, as I shouted: ‘ Not this time, dad; I’ve 
treed him!’ when, hugging Ruth furiously for a 
minute, I proceeded to perform a triumphal war- 
dance round the place, to the intense astonishment 
of the old man. 

‘He’s mad !’ exclaimed Zekel angrily. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘for joy. l’vet him!’ 

‘Who? who?’ cried Zekel. 

‘The thief!’ I cried. ‘I know him well. But 
stop a bit: be ready to-morrow, and we’ll have 
him safe.’ 


‘But, what? how?’ began the old man. 

‘Never mind,’ I said sturdily, as I strode about 
the How aid yew find out?” h d again. 

‘ How did yew out ?” he sai i 

Wait till !’ I shouted. 

‘But tell me how’ 

§ Wait till to-morrow !’ 

‘He ts mad, cried Zekel angrily. 

‘ Wait till to-morrow !’ I cried again. 

*But’—— 

‘Wait till to-morrow!’ I cried once more, 
almost beside myself with joy ; and then, for fear 
of aang talked out of my secret, which might get 
wind, I ran into my own sleeping-place, which 
that night turned out to be misnamed. 


The next morning, I laid my revolver upon @ 
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little shelf just beneath the counter, and seeing my 
motions, old Zekel did the same, and then an 
anxious day passed, during which I could plainly 
see that the old man was in anything but a good 
humour, and had but very little faith in my 
declaration. Ruth looked heavy-eyed and re- 
proachful, and she did not speak, though I do not 
think that the look of encouragement I gave her 
was without its effect. 

The day went on, and all through the mornin: 
I eagerly scanned each piece of money I took ti 
my yw A began to sink for want of confirmation 
of my suspicions ; but at last a customer or two 
came in, and when they were served and went 
away, my heart gave a great jump, for I was now 
sure, and could hardly contain my exultation, 

Night came without anything eventful taking 
place ; old Zekel was savage as a grizzly ; for at 
every hint he dropped, I only said: ‘Wait a 
little? Ruth, too, looked hopeless and dis- 
appointed, while, when night came, and I had 
nothing to shew, the old man’s fury was fierce, as I 
tried to pacify him in vain. 

The next day I was hopeful still, for the same 
two customers came ; and at night, when my heart 
was sinking, and I could not look Zekel in the 
face, up it came right to my throat with a bob, 
and then set to beating furiously, for the man I 
had spotted down in my own mind slowly saun- 
tered into the store, called for an ‘ eye-opener, 
swallowed it ; asked for a cigar—one of the best— 
which was handed to him in a _ box, care- 
fully chosen, rolled upon his tongue, and then 
placed ready for smoking; while the customer 
rattled a five-dollar gold piece down upon the 
counter. 

‘Change here, Harry,’ said Zekel, after assuring 
himself of the genuineness of the coin ; and then, 
with trembling hands, I counted out the amount 
upon the rough counter. 

‘Give me a light, young man,’ said the customer, 
leisurely picking up, coin by coin, the money I 
had laid upon the counter, and rejecting, as I had 
known him do before, two or three pieces which 
were worn and thin, for a reason which I could 
now perfectly understand. 

I changed the pieces, and then, as he was picking 
them up,I gave Zekel a fierce kick in the leg, to 
call his attention, as exclaiming loudly: ‘Did you 
ask for a light, sir?’ I leaned over the counter, 
clutched him tightly by the collar with one hand, 
while with the other I presented the barrel of my 
revolver containing a lighted match. 

What followed seemed to <7 only a few 
seconds, when my pistol was dashed up, sending a 
bullet through the shingle roof, as the man bounded 
to the door; but the next a _ be 
another s ringing report; the man lea 
from the pon pa fell just outside, shot through 
the leg; while, with more activity than I could 
have given him credit for, Old Zekel followed his 
shot, and presented his revolver at the groaning 
man’s 


CHAPTER VI. 


Grin, laugh, and pucker up his face—a walnut 
was nothing to it—when I told Old Zekel of the 
trick. 

‘Have her, my boy ?—Yes, of course yew shall : 
when yew like, when like, 

*No, I won't,’ I said. 


‘ Yew won’t ?’ he said blankly. 

‘No; not when I like, but when she likes,’ I 
said. And the reply I had told me that I should 
not have very long to wait, as the sequel proved. 

‘But tell me again, lad, cried the old man; ‘I 
could hear it for a hundred times; and there, I 
should never have found it out, I naw? 

‘Well, I said, telling him once more, ‘ it struck 
me all at once that night as I was turning over 
those half-dollars, and saw that they had a strange, 
bright, unnatural look for old money. Gold has, 
you know, a strange affinity for mercury, so much 
so, that, at the diggings, they mix quicksilver with 
the broken quartz, when it takes up all the gold, 
and they come away mixed together. Now, if you 
take some quicksilver, and put it in a with 
some sovereigns, in a short time it will have 
disappeared ; and your sovereigns, or five-dollar 
pieces, will be all plated over with it, and look like 
so many shillings, or twenty cents. So their dodge 
has been to rub silver money with quicksilver, 
knowing you kept gold and silver together, come 
and spend it with you in the morning; while our 
friend there with the shot-hole in his leg would 
come and get change of a night, getting with it, 
most likely, one, two, or three five-dollar gold 
pieces given him for twenty cents, which they 
would look just like in the evening, after lying in 
that bag side by side with the alebelbeael pieces. 
And now, I don’t think you h mix them again, 
will you!—Oh! Your hand isn’t light, though, 
upon one’s back,’ 

‘But he got his change this time, eh? my 
lad, eh?’ and once more the walnut face was 
ete up. ‘He won’t want any more, will he ? 

ary cent. But there, lad, I could listen to it a 
hundred times: quicksilvered pieces—gold—affinity 
—turned white; and did me! Old Raw done 
thoroughly. But there, lad, tell me again. Yew’re 
a lad of mettle !’ 

‘Well, thank you,’ I said; ‘but suppose we 
change the subject now to something for which I 
have a great aflinity.’ And we proceeded at once 
to talk about dear Ruth. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PARANA. 


Tue English consul for Rosario, who, a few years 
ago, made the eastern world familiar with the 
natural beauties and the great resources of the 
Argentine republics, now gives it a description of 
the Parand,* as he prefers to call the River of 
Silver, rejecting the appellation Rio de la Plata, 
conferred upon the western stream by Sebastian 
Cabot, after he had exchanged with the Guarani 
Indians, near Paraguay, what the historian styles 
‘some worthless drugs,’ for many valuable silver 
ornaments which they were wearing. The grand 
old title Paranda, ‘resembling the sea, has much 
more meaning and beauty, and is not, like the 
other, suggestive of the successful chicanery which 
aided unscrupulous cruelty, in the European con- 
quest of the New World. This book has been 
written with the intention of affording the fullest 
and clearest information to persons intending to 


* The Paranda, with Incidents of the Paraguayan War 
and South American Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. 
By Thomas J. Hutchinson, H.B.M. Consul for Rosario, 
London: Edward Stanford. 
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emigrate to the entine regions, and pressing 
the advantages a the country, as a feld for 
upon public attention. 

e advantages which the Argentine and 
Uruguayan republics offer to the emigrant are 
doubtless t, supposing the first and very 
important difficulty of the expense of the voyage 
—we are alluding now to emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland—to be surmounted. The 
climate is mild, the soil is rich, and in its first 
fertility, and the great rivers are navigable. 
Capital, industry, energy, and intelligence are 
scarce among the native population, so that 
emigrants who introduce and use these elements 
of success pe = very much their own way ; and 
a system of well-organised emigration, composed 
of men of capital and labourers—there is no career, 
no place for the professions and the smaller indus- 
tries—might be a very fine thing indeed. It is 
not likely the fine thing will come to pass, because 
men of capital find use for it, with large profit, 
much nearer than the Argentine republics; and 
‘hands that are expert with the shovel, the hoe, 
and most of all, the plough,’ which Mr Hutchinson 
says are the emigrants wanted ‘out there,’ cannot 
afford, even if helped as liberally as any govern- 
ment could be induced to help them, to go to 
South America. Then there are three objections 
in the way of emigration, which are undeniably 
forcible : Spanish is the lan of the country ; 
the governments are not founded on stable bases ; 
none of these governments will protect immi- 
grants, who would therefore be obliged to protect 
themselves, a task whose magnitude is much more 
easily understood from Mr Hutchinson’s narrative 
than the means of its accomplishment. But apart 
from its chief ostensible purpose, the book is full 
of interest for stay-at-home travellers. Remember- 
ing the dreadful deeds of Cortes and Pizarro, one 
cannot be altogether displeased to learn how the 
first Spaniards who landed on the shore of the 
Parand were treated. Funes relates that in 1515, 
when the < ye of Solis came in sight, the 
Charruas Indians appeared in large numbers on 
the northern coast, and offered, by gestures, 
various presents of game and country produce, to 
induce the strangers on shore. For a time, Solis 
was distrustful; but as they left these gifts of 
friendship on the beach, and retired out of sight, 
the navigator proceeded to land with some of his 
people, and all unarmed. A party of the Indians, 
who had concealed themselves in a small grove 
between Maldonado and Monte Video, fell upon, 
killed, and ate them, in sight of the fleet that 
contained their companions. Mr Hutchinson does 
not think this is proof that cannibalism existed 
‘as an institution’ among the Charruas. Perhaps 
not; but it is difficult to discern the moral differ- 
ence between an ‘institution’ and an exceptional 
festival They may not have cared about eating 
Indian ; but plump foreigner, with felonious inten- 
tions, was another thing. At all events, it is not 
likely that the meal of proud invaders was an 
entirely original and spontaneous idea; and the 

revailed in other parts of South America, 

wr Ag the cannibals ate human flesh on the 

ciple of many African tribes—that is, the 

lief that eating their enemies made them more 
valiant, if not invincible. 

Ten years later, Cabot arrived at the mouth of 

the Parand, ascended the river above Rosario, and 


built the fort called del Santo Espiritu, had a shi 
constructed in the port, made treaties with sev 
tribes, and ascended to the confluence of the Para- 
y and Parand. He had a good deal of fighting, 
ut always conquered in the end, and ultimately 
penetrated beyond the boundary of the Guarani 
tribe to where Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, 
now stands. This was a great achievement for one 
man, and thenceforth the Spanish rule, though 
occasionally troubled, and marked by several 
individual tragedies, was secure. Many leaders of 
the succeeding adventurers were murdered; some 
were utterly disheartened, and gave up the golden 
dream ; but the Spanish cities rose; the forts were 
garrisoned ; the Indian tribes, sometimes victorious, 
and frequently taking horrible vengeance, were 
driven back. Buenos Ayres was established and 
garrisoned ; but La Garay, who accomplished it, was 
murdered. By 1620, the vast territories which are 
known now as the South American republics were 
European possessions, and the Indian tribes were 
intruders on their native soil. The developments 
of commerce, the increase of population, and the 
e addition to our knowledge of natural history, 
which jare among the subjects of congratulation 
supplied by Mr Hutchinson’s book, are supple- 
mented after a fashion which will be found very 
pleasant by that numerous class of human beings 
who can by no means understand Argentine politics 
and statistics, by a great deal of delightful informa- 
tion respecting the Indian tribes, who have not 
suffered any kind of change, apparently, except in 
the matter of cannibalism, since they ate Solis and 
hiscompanions. There is much generic resemblance 
between them, but considerable special unlikeness, 
so that one can follow the narrator from tribe to 
tribe without tiring of them. The Chaco Indians, 
concerning whom many writers have drawn very 
largely on their imagination, both in praising and 
in stigmatising them, find fair treatment from Mr 
Hutchinson. He repeats the story, of which one 
is never tired, of their ‘noble horsemanship,’ and 
adds to it one curt little sentence, which conveys 
an extremely ludicrous picture: ‘The women of 
the haut monde, among the Chaco Indians, ride as 
men do, and carry behind them a large plume of 
ostrich feathers, which presents a very curious 
ap ce when the horse is at full gallop.’ J 
o trace now remains of the brief influence of 
Christianity among the tribes, who, in 1610, received 
the first Jesuit missionaries, Cataldino and Mazeto, 
with warm welcome, after the long series of wars, 
tyrannies, treacheries, and cruelties they had 


endured from the invading <opy > The first 
Jesuit establishment was founded at Loreto, in the 
province of Guayra, which was the commencement 
of the famous Missiones, which extended between 
Entre Rios and Corrientes provinces, dividing the 
eastern portion of the Argentine Republic from the 
empire of Brazil. So completely has all their 
work perished, that it is hard to arrive at any 
knowledge of what their influence really was, yet 
there exists the curious and significant fact which 
Mr Mansfield tells us, that one hundred thousand 
Indians, professing Christianity, declared them- 
selves ol to fight for their teachers against the 
officials and soldiers of King Charles III. of Spain, 
who were ordered to carry out the decree of banish- 
ment in the year 1767. Many of the aboriginal 
tribes are entirely extinct, but those of the Pampas 
and Gran Chaco are still numerous, and the 
‘Gauchos, who are of mixed Indian and Spanish 
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blood, afford a curious study. They are spare and 
active, live entirely on meat, without bread, salt, 
or any kind of vegetable, and drink ‘maté’ They 

ble madly, and find in it their greatest delight. 
The women share this ion; the wife of a 
working Gaucho has been known to stake, and lose, 
every article of clothing on her except her chemise. 
Their achievements in horsemanship, and with the 
lasso and bolas, are truly wonderful; and their 
games of skill, dexterity, and daring, various and 
remarkable. The main cause of the popularity of 
the was his e and 
patronage of, Gaucho games. e Gauchos seem 
to na great part of all the work done in the 
country, and a considerable share of the fighting. 
It is rather ungracious to describe them as being 
deficient in comprehension ‘ of the dignity or worth 
of human labour’ If they do the work, and other 
people profit by it, they may well be excused the 
absence of’fine sentiments which there is nothing 
in their life or their surroundings to inspire. Else- 
where than in South America, the digni and 
worth of human labour is more perceptible to 
thinkers than to workers. 

‘No sight,’ says Mr Hutchinson, ‘can be more 

icturesquely savage than a review of Gaucho 
soldiers. In 1858, General Urquiza, at that time 

ident of the Argentine Republic, had reviewed 

ore him an army of fourteen thousand. These 
Gauchos, especially the chiefs, were allowed to 
dress as they pleased; and therefore a great 
rivalry was generated between the commanders 
from the different provinces as to which would 
make the most brilliant turn-out before the captain- 
general. Ponchos of the most varied and 
colours, calzonillas set off with the richest lace, 
most wonderful and gorgeous spurs, while the 
gear of the horses was adorned with a profusion of 
silver and gold. One Gaucho chief, from Cordoba, 
had his steed caparisoned with gold bedeckings to 
the value of fifty thousand francs.’ 

The semi-wild people may not be pleasant in 
real life, but they are much more interesting to 
read about than the Spanish and English colonists ; 
and the country itself—the beautiful country of 
the —— with its immense space, its sugges- 
tive grandeur, and its magnificent climate—is more 
interesting still, A ride over the plains, from 
Pavon to Rosario must be a delightful experience, 
for its real, and still more for its imaginary features. 
The mirage is frequent there, and as one rides 
along, the fresh ‘pampero’ blowing health and 

ce around, di cam of fantastic images float 
before the vision, and break up the monotony of 
the vast plains. ‘A white house appears like a 
ship at sea; and the troops of cattle, seen in this 
refracted atmosphere, as if their doubles were 
walking in air. The mirage is bes temporary in 
location, and its position is constantly changing’ 

The ‘mataderos’ and ‘saladeros’ (though these 
words mean slaughter-houses and salting-houses, 
they do not sound so ill) necessarily require a 
great deal of notice in a work on South America, 
and are very unpleasant subjects, except to those 
who make money by the repulsive processes 
carried on in them. It is much pleasanter to 
consider the immense , the great natural 
beauty, and the presumably inexhaustible wealth 
of the — with an area of ig 
square es, the greater virgin soil, 

a total population not pel ipa that of London. 
The over-crowded centres of toil may yet find 


flashy | aneha; the twittering at night of millions of 
‘chattering insects; the desolate appearance of large 


an outlet in the direction of the vast Pampas, 
if all or any of the schemes detailed by 
Mr Hutchinson achieve a practical success. But 
first, the explosive order of politics must be 
abandoned, and at present there does not seem to 
of things, the seness of population is an element 
in the eauty’ and interest of the country. The 
river be e glorious solitudes to offer to the 
eyes and the spirit of the traveller. From La Paz 
to Esquina, and thence to Goya, one hundred and 
fifty miles, the stillness and loneliness are most 
impressive. No noise of bird, or beast, or livi 

thing is heard in the low marshy islands dubenil 
by lofty trees. Bright yellow and scarlet flowers 
glisten on the vivid green network of convolvuli 
which embraces the tree-trunks. The presence of 
strange animals, which are scared by the traveller, 
makes the solitude more impressive. The Gran 
Chaco is the wildest and most interesting portion 
of this huge territory, not only because of its 
hitherto unexplored botanical riches, but because 
there is the exciting feeling, in visiting it, that one 
is a trespasser on the Indian territory—a conscious- 
ness too nearly allied to the possibility of having 
one’s scalp taken, to afford to the ordinary tourist 
all the pleasant excitement which Mr Hutchinson 
derived from it. He dweils rather complacently 
on the subject of this Indian territory. ‘ Every- 
thing to be met with in the Gran Chaco,’ he says, 
‘ of its sav: , and tends to scare one. 
The relics of toldas (Indian huts) seen everywhere ; 
the troops of wild horses ; the frequent flitting by 
of lens the screams of the parrot and car- 


whitish plains of salt or saltpetre, where once water 
has been ; and the absence of anything like a pur- 
ling stream, areits chief noticeable characteristics. In 
the profound stillness of the woods, where you take 
shelter from the almost tropical heat of a mid-day 
sun, you can find life under your feet in numerous 
ant colonies, in the burrows of biscachas (the Chaco 
rabbit), or the occasional presence of a beaver or 
armadillo. Now and then, you are conscious of an 
aguara, or American tapir, looking at you through 
the branches with an inquisitive though listless 
zaze, as if he wanted to know what business you 
to come uninvited to his dominions,’ Then 
there are the palm-trees, always beautiful, though 
less beautiful than in Africa, the rich scented 
orange-groves, and the clumps of grand forest trees, 
of immense height, and surrounded with the 
densest brushw The smaller forms of animal 
life abound; and in one instance, there is a 
remarkable contradiction to the ordi experi- 
ence of naturalists. The South American owls 
come out in the daylight: they are to be seen 
gravely watching by the biscacha holes under the 
lazing sun. ocks of pheasants, woodcocks, 
and green parrots are constantly seen; and the 
insect world is numerously represented by some of 
its most beautiful and most aggravating varieties. 
One pleasant little creature, on whose we! green 
body and shining black head Mr Hutchinson 
dwells quite fondly, ‘sticks itself into any e 
part of our flesh, and, if allowed to do so, sucks 
our blood. The head is bent down to the work 
with the earnestness of a devoted student or 
mechanic, whilst the body is elevated, giving to 
the little beast the semblance of a ship on her 
beam-ends.’ 
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The province of Corrientes is full of interest, 
from its past history and its natural features, 
though at present it is a scene of desolation, in con- 
sequence of the war. Its greatest natural curiosity 
is the lake of Ybera. According to Funes, several 
Indian tribes inhabited the islands in this lake, 
the greater part of whose immense extent of seven 
hundred square leagues is covered with wood and 
aquatic plants, as well as alive with boa-constrictors 
and crocodiles. Its waters rise and fall with the 
increase and ebb of the river Parana, although 
there is no visible communication between them. 
The vast extent of this great lake is composed of 
clear water, pools, marshes, terra firma, bramble- 
beds, and quagmires. In parts of it there are large 
sheets of water, on which are floating-islands, that 
become changed in their position by a strong wind. 
The beautiful colossal water-lily, the Victoria regia, 
is found growing on all the lakes of Corrientes, in 
which province it is called by the native Guaranis 
the irupe, a pretty word, but which simply means 
large plate. 

Mr Hutchinson gives as lucid an account of the 
— condition of the Republic, and of the war 

tween Paraguay and Brazil, as any man can 
give of things which are inextricably confusing to 
foreigners, and must be extremely bewildering to 
persons on the spot. The only thing quite clear 
to one’s perception is, that we must wait until it is 
all over, if it ever is, to understand the war, and 
wait until things are settled, if they ever are, to 
comprehend the politics of the Argentine Republic. 
Such a state of affairs is hardly realisable by us ; 
but surely we may take anything for granted con- 
cerning a country, in which a tombstone, erected 
to the memory of a certain well-known individual, 
records that he was buried beneath it at a certain 
date, ‘ after being assassinated by his friends.’ 


POLLY’S LIFE 


I rise in the morning early, and get the breakfast 
spread ; 

I wash and dress the little ones, and make their milk 
and bread ; 

I walk with them to school, and then come back to 
mother, 

To help her in the kitchen, or to sew a shirt for 
brother. 


I sweep the floors, and dust the rooms; I get the dinner 


And all the neighbours wish their girls were as neat, 
and clean, and steady ; 
The lads look after me, and say: ‘Her eyes and teeth 
are jolly ; 
Her voice’how sweet, how small her feet ; no lady’s like 
our Polly, 


So I bow and smile to Dick, and I laugh and nod to 


Harry ; 

But they’re much mistaken if they think I e’er intend 
to marry ; 

They only see half of my life, the part that they think 
real ; 

Ah, when my working-day is o’er, I live in a world 
ideal. 

And when at night ’tis time to go to my chamber next 


the skies, 


They would be surprised if they could see how it looks 
in Polly’s eyes ; 


The bare white walls are hung with pink (it suits my 
complexion best), 

And velvet curtains fall to the floor; and how grandly 
I am drest. 


With ribbons rare my raven hair is decked by my 
waiting-maid, 

Or bound with pearls, or flashing gems, and wreathed 
in many a braid; 

Rich lustrous silks are softened by folds of beautiful 
lace ; 

Bracelets of gold clasp my rounded arms, and earrings 
hang by my face. 


And then with my fan, and flowers so sweet, I start 
for brilliant balls ; 

And lords and ladies are glad to greet the beauty that 
graces their halls; 

Lord Walter claims my hand for a waltz, and we're 
soon among the dancers ; 

And then Sir Frederick calls me false, though I 
promised him the Lancers ! 


Too soon my chaperon, Lady Maud, says she really 
can wait no longer ; 

I whisper Lord Walter, I°ll ride with him next week 
if I feel stronger; 

We had walked in the winter-garden, he had plucked 
a rose for my hair ; 

I placed it myself in a china vase: I wake—it is not 
there. 


But the six o'clock bell is ringing for the men to go 
to work ; 

The children are having a game of play (that Bobby 
is such a Turk); 

And I make my father’s coffee, and I wash the steps 
of the door.— 

What shall I say to Lord Walter when we meet in 
the blue boudoir? 
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